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On  motion,  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  returned  to  Mr> 
Dunkin,  for  his  eloquent  and  patriotic  Oration,  and  that  a  copy  be  requested  fm; 
publication. 

The  Chair,  then  nominated  the  following  gentlemen,  a  committee  for  that 
purpose,  viz :  Col.  Edwards,  Col.  Bryan,  and  Col.  Lynah. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes, 

THOMAS  GADSDEN,  Secretary. 
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AN  ORATION. 


Fellow-Citizens  ! 

We  are  assembled  to  do  honor,  to  the  birth-day  of  our 
freedom.  In  every  age,  and  among  all  nations,  civilized  or 
savage,  it  is  the  practice  thus  to  consecrate  some  chosen  period 
to  meet  together  at  appointed  times,  and  commemorate  the 
distinguished  events  of  their  national  existence,  to  celebrate 
the  achievements  of  their  ancestors,  and  render  their  grate¬ 
ful  homage  of  thanks,  and  of  praise,  to  that  Being,  who  has 
watched  over  their  destinies,  protected  them  in  the  hour  of 
trial,  and  blessed  the  efforts  of  patriotism.  It  is  not  an  offer¬ 
ing  of  self-love,  on  the  altar  of  vanity ;  but,  in  commemorat¬ 
ing  the  deeds  of  our  fathers,  in  keeping  always  before  us, 
those  venerated  examples  of  intelligence,  and  of  valor,  the 
holy  flame  is  kindled  in  our  own  hearts ;  ambition  is  excited 
to  emulate  their  virtues,  and  high  resolves  are  formed  and 
renewed,  to  preserve  inviolate,  the  sacred  legac}^  of  liberty 
purchased  by  their  blood,  and  to  vindicate  those  noble  insti¬ 
tutions  of  government,  the  monuments  of  their  wisdom. 

Fifty  eight  years  have  now  passed  away,  since  the  dele¬ 
gates  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  abjured  a  foreign  allegi¬ 
ance,  and,  invoking  the  favor  of  heaven,  to  sanctify  the  act, 
declared  the  several  colonies,  which  they  represented,  to  be 
thenceforth  free,  sovereign  and  independent  States. 
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What  led  them,  fellow-citizens,  to  this  measure  of  appar* 
ent  desperation?  What  induced  the  men  of ’76,  voluntarily 
to  embark  in  this  unequal  contest ;  with  three  millions  against 
thirty,  to  have  all  the  horrors  of  a  seven  years’  war,  exaspe¬ 
rated  as  it  was,  by  the  acrimony  of  intestine  divisions,  and 
rendered  doubly  terrible,  by  the  uncontrolled  barbarities  of 
a  savage  foe  ? 

Each  Colony  had  already  its  own  separate  government; 
as  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other,  as  the  government 
of  the  Canadas,  or  Cuba  now  is,  from  that  of  our  Republic. 
They  were  united  in  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  Great-Bri- 
tain,  and  were  subject  to  such  general  regulations  as  Parlia¬ 
ment  thought  proper  to  impose.  Exhausted  by  frequent 
wars,  which  they  had  no  interest  to  prosecute,  vexed  by 
commercial  restrictions  established  for  the  advantage  of 
others,  the  colonies  still  possessed  privileges,  which  render¬ 
ed  them  content,  until  the  rapacity  of  the  British  Parliament, 
ignorant  of  their  condition,  and  regardless  of  their  rights,  at¬ 
tempted  without  authority,  to  withdraw  from  the  country,  the 
fruits  of  their  industry.  That  innate  spirit,  which  God  has 
implanted  in  the  bosom  of  his  creatures,  the  spirit  of  deter^ 
mined  hostility  to  oppression,  tyranny  and  injustice,  roused 
the  people  to  a  consciousness  of  their  rights  and  the  indigni¬ 
ties  which  had  been  offered  to  them.  They  awoke  from  the 
delusion  about  the  divine  right  of  kings — a  miserable  delu¬ 
sion,  which  had  so  long  held  in  thraldom,  the  human  intel¬ 
lect,  and  which  yet  preserves  its  empire  over  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  civilized  world.  In  throwing  off  their  allegi¬ 
ance  to  George  the  Third,  the  original,  inherent  right  of  the 
people  to  self-government,  was  solemnly  proclaimed.  The 
power  of  the  people  was  opposed  to  the  power  of  the  throne ; 
and  in  every  one  of  the  States,  thej  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
was,  at  once,  and  forever  established  as  the  only  earthly 
authority,  worthy  the  homage  and  the  allegiance  of  a  fr$e* 
jman’s  heart? 


Such  were  the  principles  of  the  revolutionary  struggle — 
such  die  objects,  to  secure  which,  danger  was  courted,  pri-* 
vation  cheerfully  endured,  and  loss  and  suffering  every¬ 
where  disregarded.  Having  rejected  a  foreign  dominion, 
the  only  bond,  which  united  the  States,  was  a  common  love 
of  liberty,  a  common  hatred  of  oppression  and  wrong. 
These  rendered  them  invincible.  Animated  by  these  hopes, 
and  sustained  by  such  resolutions,  die  confederacy  presented 
to  their  oppressors  a  moral  resistance,  not  less  formidable  than 
the  vigour  of  their  onset,  or  the  obstinacy  of  battle.  The 
narrative  of  all  then  trials — the  wisdom  and  fidelity  of  their 
councils — the  deeds  of  prowess,  which  distinguished  their 
arms,  in  the  frequent  and  fierce  encounters  with  the  vete¬ 
rans  of  Europe — all  these  these  are  the  familiar  lessons  of 
our  childhood — they  are  engraven  on  the  memory  of  the 
heart. 

In  those  days,  fellow-citizens,  there  were  giants  in  the 
land.  There  still  linger  among  us  some  actors  in  those 
scenes — some  noble  specimens  of  that  race,  which,  like  the 
tali  and  majestic  oak  of  the  forest,  marks  the  growth  of  a 
primitive  and  stronger  soil — some,  too,  are  annually  passing 
away.  Having  brought  to  the  altar  of  patriotism,  the  earli¬ 
est  offering  of  devotion,  and  spent  the  meridian  of  their  davs 
in  sustaining  the  institutions  of  freedom,  the  measure  of  their 
usefulness  was  yet  to  be  filled ;  they  dedicated  the  decline  of 
life  to  the  encouragement  of  their  children,  in  the  same 
great  cause,  and  sanctified,  by  a  death  of  tranquillity,  the 
glorious  purposes,  which  have  signalized  their  career.  Who 
does  not  feel  that  a  venerable  patriot  is  described,  who,  since 
our  last  anniversary  has  been  called  from  our  own  immedi¬ 
ate  circle  to  receive  his  reward?  Wliose  heart  has  not  al¬ 
ready  anticipated  his  name  ?  A  soldier  of  the  Pennsylvania 
fine,*  one,  who,  on  the  first  tap  of  the  drum,  in  the  War  of 

'  Major  Hamilton  late  President  of  the  Cincinnati  of  this  State. 
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Independence,  repaired  to  the  standard  of  his  country,  ancl 
gallantly  engaging  in  every  hard  fought  battle,  from  the 
rocks  of  New-England  to  the  plains  of  Georgia,  never  sheath¬ 
ed  his  sword,  till  the  soil  was  no  longer  polluted  by  the  foot 
of  the  invader.  And  in  Carolina’s  recent  controversy,  where 
was  to  be  found  the  Whig  of ’76,  and  the  friend  of  Greene? 
True  to  his  colours.  When  the  lawless  oppression  of  the 
general  government  “  feeling  power  and  forgetting  right,” 
threatened  desolation  to  the  State ;  the  energies  of  the  patri¬ 
ot’s  soul  were  again  awakened,  the  recollection  of  past  days 
animated  his  venerable  frame,  with  the  ardor  of  youth,  and 
lessons  of  stern  defiance  to  tyranny  in  every  shape ;  of  resist¬ 
ance  to  wrong  from  whatever  quarter,  were  earnestly  incul¬ 
cated  by  the  fearless  veteran.  He  lived  again  to  witness  the 
triumph  of  principle.  “  Full  of  years,  full  of  honor,”  he 
has  descended  to  the  grave,  but  in  his  long  life  he  always 
presented  to  his  countrymen  a  glorious  model,  like  his  own 
noble  figure,  of  unaffected  greatness  and  the  purest  chivalry. 

Scarcely  have  we  spoken  this  tribute  to  his  memory,  and 
what  sound  falls  on  the  ear?  The  deep  toned  cannon’s 
voice,  announces  the  departure  of  another  hero.  The  last 
Major-General  of  the  revolutionary  army  is  gone.  It  is  the 
beloved  friend  of  Washington — his  companion  in  arms — 
the  gallant  La  Fayette. 

Nursed  in  the  lap  of  luxury  and  ease,  surrounded  by  the 
nobles  of  the  most  brilliant  court  in  Europe,  he  abandoned 
all,  and  with  the  ardor  of  youth,  sought  in  the  wilds  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  the  object  of  his  political  idolatry — Liberty  ! — that 
cherished  object  for  which,  even  then,  he  left  the  world,  and 
was  content  to  leave  it. 

He  landed  on  our  shores.  The  contagion  of  his  example 
was  irresistible.  Henceforth,  hope  and  encouragement, 
smiled  on  our  banners ;  and  soon  the  lilies  of  France,  and  the 
stripes  of  the  Republic,  waved  triumphant  on  the  plains  of 
Yorktown. 


His  eulogy  is  for  other  lips.  His  history  is  written  in  a 
nation’s  gratitude.  Who  can  forget  his  last  visit  to  the  land  of* 
his  early  affection  r  His  progress  was  a  continued  triumph, 
“when  the  ear  heard  him,  then  it  blessed  him — when  the 
eye  saw  him,  it  gave  witness  to  him.”  In  the  midst  of  revo¬ 
lutions,  he  preserved  Iris  consistency.  The  love  of  liberty 
was  the  unquenchable  spirit  which  glowed  in  his  bosom, 
not  less  fervently  under  the  despotism  of  the  empire,  than 
at  the  triumph  of  the  people,  during  the  three  days  in  Paris. 
The  tomb  of  La  Fayette,  will  ever  be  the  favorite  haunt  of 
the  votary  of  freedom,  and  the  hero  of  two  hemispheres  will 
live  in  the  memory  of  an  admiring  world,  when  the  splendors 
of  Napoleon  shall  have  ceased  to  dazzle,  and  the  imbecilities 
of  his  successors  are  forgotten. 

It  is  well  to  rehearse  the  deeds  of  others.  But  this  is  worse 
than  useless,  if  the  principles  are  forgotten  which  animated 
then*  exertions.  A  man  may  dream  of  the  glory  of  his  ances¬ 
tors,  until  he  becomes  himself  a  slave.  If  our  fathers  erect¬ 
ed  the  temple  of  liberty,  it  becomes  their  children  to  guard 
the  sanctuary  from  defilement.  Above  all,  should  we  take 
care  that  those  who  minister  at  the  altar,  do  not,  like  the 
sacrilegious  sons  of  Eh,  abuse  the  purposes  of  their  office. 

The  government  of  the  Confederation,  earned  the  States 
safely,  and  triumphantly  through  ah  the  difficulties  of  the 
revolution.  Like  other  forms  it  had,  doubtless,  defects. — 
But  each  State  having  within  itself,  a  government,  complete¬ 
ly  organized,  felt  the  want  of  no  external  authority,  to  regu¬ 
late  the  ordinary  relations  of  the  citizen.  In  those  days  it 
was  the  maxim,  that  liberty  consisted  in  the  least  possible 
government,  compatible  with  the  preservation  of  order,  and 
the  maintenance  of  right.  It  is  the  fashion  of  modern  times, 
to  decry  the  old  Confederation.  The  advocates  of  a  strong 
government,  continually  recur  to  its  supposed  deficiencies, 
and  denounce  as  political  heretics,  the  friends  or  apologists  of 
this  “  rope  of  sand.”  Yet  the  experience  of  more  than  forty 


years,  has  only  added  to  the  doubts,  whether  the  hand  of  ill- 
novation  was  not  carried  too  far  when  the  system  was  re-or¬ 
ganized, — reform  was  required ;  but  rather  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  government,  than  the  extent  of  its  powers.  Except 
for  the  purposes  of  raising  a  revenue,  Congress  possessed  all 
the  authority  necessary  to  be  granted,  and  a  change  in  the 
distribution  of  power,  might  have  given  all  the  energy  to  the 
several  departments,  which  the  welfare  of  the  country  de¬ 
manded.  Events  of  recent  occurrence  are  not  calculated  to 
impair  the  setted  judgment  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Confederation  required  no  additional  power,  but 
that  to  levy  and  collect  sufficient  duties  to  defray  its  neces¬ 
sary  expenditures. 

Human  vanity  is  ever  gratified  by  the  honor  of  invention. 
It  was  thought  wise  to  tear  down  and  build  anew,  rather 
than  repair  and  improve.  But  the  framers  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  ’89,  had  no  intention  of  destroying  the  principles  of 
our  Confederated  Republic.  They  had  not  the  unhallowed 
ambition  of  “laying  any  other  foundation,  than  that  which 
was  laid.”  As  well  might  they  be  charged  with  the  unnatu¬ 
ral  desire  of  extinguishing  the  spirit  of  liberty  itself.  If  the 
history  of  no  other  nation,  afforded  an  example  of  the  form, 
which  they  adopted,  its  leading  principles  were  shadowed 
forth,  and  its  existence  anticipated.  From  the  ablest  wri¬ 
ters,  they  had  been  taught  that  their  theory  presented  no 
anomaly — “that  several  sovereign  and  independent  States, 
could  unite  themselves  together,  in  a  perpetual  confedera¬ 
cy,  without  each  in  particular  ceasing  to  be  a  perfect  State. 
They  would  form  together  a  Federal  Republic.  The  delibe¬ 
rations  in  common,  would  offer  no  violence  to  the  sovereignty 
of  each  member,  though  they  might,  in  certain  respects,  im¬ 
pose  sortie  restraints  on  the  exercise  of  it  in  virtue  of  volunta¬ 
ry  engagements.”  Such  was  the  model  which  our  ancestors 
adopted.  Such  had  been  the  pervading  principles  of  the 
Confedration.  Such  were  the  principles  which  the  framers 
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<*>f  the  Constitution  intended  to  stamp  on  every  feature  of 
that  instrument ;  and  such  are  the  great  republican  institu¬ 
tions  'reserving  to  each  State  its  unimpaired  sovereignty, 
which  the  minions  of  a  grand  central  power  would  now 
crumble  in  the  dust  and  erect  on  their  ruins  a  throne. 

Perpetual  vigilance  is  the  price  which  the  people  must 
pay  for  the  preservation  of  Liberty — naturally,  but  insen¬ 
sibly  stealing  from  the  many  to  the  few,  power  becomes, 
at  length,  so  entrenched  in  precedent  and  confirmed  by  ac¬ 
quiescence,  that  it  requires  a  convulsion  to  beat  down  the 
strong  holds  of  usurpation. 

The  history  of  no  nation  on  earth,  has  afforded  a  stronger 
illustration  of  these  political  truths,  than  the  progress  of  our  own 
government  since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Its  origin  is  marked  by  the  continued  and  jealous  efforts  of  the 
States  to  withhold  all  power  from  the  General  government, 
not  indispensably  necessary  for  then*  protection  and  prospe¬ 
rity.  Its  practical  operation  has  been  characterised  by  con¬ 
stant  schemes  and  devices,  in  every  department  of  that  gov¬ 
ernment,  to  accumulate  and  strengthen  their  respective  au¬ 
thorities.  In  theory,  the  Judiciary  was  regarded  as  the 
natural  barrier  to  encroachment- — the  rock  which  was  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  Legislative  or  Executive  violence.  Search 
the  history  of  the  times,  and  say,  fellow-citizens,  what  obsta¬ 
cle  have  they  ever  interposed  to  any  act  of  the  co-ordinate 
departments?  If  despotism  threatened  the  land,  when  did 
they  stretch  forth  the  arm,  that  was  to  -  stay  the  plague  ? 
On  what  occasion  have  they  given  Congress,  or  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive,  cause  to  apprehend  that  they  would  be  found 
scrutinizing  then*  pretensions,  rather  than  justifying  their 
acts  ?  It  may  be,  that  no  ground  for  interference  has  existed. 
In  a  series  of  forty  years  the  government  may  have  kept  so 
strictly  within  its  chartered  limits,  have  borne  itself  so 
meekly,  that  no  judicial  check  has  been  required — and  yet, 
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mch  are  the  blandishments  of  power,  such  the  natural  ten¬ 
dency  of  every  government  to  sustain  its  own  authority,  that 
those  beyond  its  influence,  are  compelled  to  ascribe  the  uni¬ 
form  support,  which  the  Federal  Judiciary  has  ably  afford¬ 
ed  to  the  Federal  Legislature,  not  so  much  to  perfection  in 
the  object,  as  to  blindness  in  the  admirer. 

Scarcely  had  the  government  been  eight  years  in  exist¬ 
ence,  when  those  in  power  forgot  their  responsible  charac¬ 
ter,  and  fancied  themselves  masters.  Openly  to  question 
the  absolute  nature  of  their  authority,  or  even  to  doubt  the- 
infallibility  of  their  wisdom,  was  a  crime  to  be  punished  by 
the  judges.  It  was  not  until,  in  the  madness  of  power,  and 
sustained  by  judicial  tribunals,  they  attempted  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  th  at  the  people  rose  in 
their  might,  vindicated  their  privileges,  and  indignantly  dis¬ 
missed  from  their  employment  those  unfaithful  servants, 
who  assumed  to  act  as  “lords  over  the  heritage.”' 

The  revolution  of  1800,  was  the  triumph  of  the  people — 
the  bloodless  victory  of  the  principles  of  free  government, 
over  the  abuses  of  power — and  perhaps  no  man  better 
understood  those  principles,  than  the  distinguished  Chief- 
magistrate  then  placed,  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  in 
the  chair  of  State.  He  had  witnessed  the  dangers  to  which 
liberty  was  exposed — he  had  witnessed  the  alarming  strides 
already  made  to  unlimited  authority — and,  during  his  admi¬ 
nistration,  he  attempted  to  pursue  that  simplicity,  frugality 
and  general  adherence  to  the  plain  letter  of  the  Constitution, 
which  can  alone  secure  the  quiet  of  the  country,  and  perpe¬ 
tuate  the  Union  of  the  States. 

The  war  which  followed,  uniting  all  parties  in  defending 
their  common  rights,  and  vindicating  the  honor  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  while  it  improved  the  national  character,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  secured  the  confidence  of  the  States,  and 
strengthened  the  arm  of  the  General  government. 


The  hour  of  victory,  is  not  always  the  season  of'  safety. 
The  era  of  good  feelings  too  often  invites  to  repose.  It  will 
be  well  for  the  strong  man,  if  he  awake  from  his  slumbers, 
before  he  is  shorn  of  his  strength. 

From  the  year  1816,  we  have  witnessed  a  continued, 
combined  and  irresistible  effort,  in  the  several  departments 
of  the  government,  to  arrogate  all  authority  to  themselves — 
to  restrict  the  rights  of  the  States — and,  finally,  to  consum¬ 
mate  the  grand  scheme  of  Consolidation,  by  denying  the 
very  existence  of  the  power  that  created  them,  reducing  the 
States  to  subordinate  agencies,  and  substituting  from  Maine 
to  Missouri  for  the  guards  and  balances  of  a  Confederated 
Republic,  the  portentous  simplicity  of  an  Empire  “one  and 
indivisible.” 

What  were  the  first  acts  which  distinguished  the  Congress 
assembled  after  the  peace  ?  A  tariff  of  protection — the  most 
stupendous  system  of  bribery  and  corruption  on  one  part, 
and  of  crying  oppression  on  the  other,  which  was  ever  inflict¬ 
ed  on  any  people  pretending  to  equality  of  rights — without 
disguise,  and  in  the  face  of  day,  taxes  and  restrictions  were 
annually  accumulated  on  the  industry  of  one  portion  of  the 
country,  in  order  to  indemnify  the  losses,  or  augment  the 
profits  of  another  portion ;  and  for  all  this,  the  sanction  of  the 
Constitution  was  loudly  proclaimed — the  instrument  made 
to  protect  the  weak,  was  converted  into  an  engine  of  exac¬ 
tion — the  property  of  the  husbandman  was  pillaged  by  con¬ 
struction — and  statutes,  and  precedents,  were  bound  round 
the  victim  with  a  compression,  as  fearful  and  exhausting,  as 
the  deadly  folds  of  the  serpent  of  Africa. 

In  other  countries,  excessive  taxation  may  be  borne,  and 
the  people  prosper  under  it.  In  other  times,  excessive  taxes 
may  be  imposed,  great  privations  endured,  and  the  people 
cheerfully  submit  to  the  burthen  and  the  suffering.  The 
taxes  levied  for  the  government,  are  expended  among  those 
who  pay  them ;  or,  a  foreign  fpe  has  invaded  theix  rights, 
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and  no  man  sits  down  to  count  the  cost  of  defending  them. 
To  the  South,  the  American  System,  (as  it  is  miscalled)  has 
always  been  a  scheme  of  unmitigated  oppression.  It  has  no 
feature  of  alleviation.  They  are  taxed,  but  they  derive  no 
benefit  from  the  extraordinary  taxation.  The  dew  rises 
from  the  earth,  but  it  is  never  returned  in  refreshing  show  ers. 
They  endure  the  burthens  of  war,  and  their  country  is  at 
peace.  A  system,  thus  ruinous  in  its  effects,  commenced  in 
concessions  of  over-weening  confidence,  could  never  have 
been  established  as  a  right,  without  the  strong  argument  of 
numbers.  To  secure  the  permanent  success  of  the  project, 
it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  complete.  Internal  im¬ 
provements  relieved  an  overflowing  treasury  which  the  tariff 
created ;  and  it  placed  at  the  command  of  the  government, 
inexhaustible  resources  to  be  successfully  employed  in 
confirming  their  power  and  multiplying  their  partizans,  in 
rewarding  the  zeal  of  the  faithful,  or  silencing  the  clamours 
of  the  discontented. 

Who,  that  understands  human  nature,  w  ill  wonder  at  the 
success  of  these  powerful  stimulants?  That  the  senses, 
drugged  by  such  opiates,  wrere  inaccessible  to  the  voice  of 
reason  or  remonstrance  ?  The  question  never  was  asked 
what  power  is  granted  by  the  Constitution ;  but  what  bounty 
is  required  by  the  monopolist ;  what  sum  is  wanted  for  their 
improvement?  Legislation  was  reduced  to  an  affair  of 
figures.  It  is  an  historical  fact,  to  which  posterity  will  recur 
with  mortification  and  shame,  that,  for  successive  years, 
whenever  a  proposition  was  made  in  Congress,  to  tax  one 
portion  of  the  Confederacy  to  benefit  another,  a  majority  was 
uniformly  and  promptly  found,  exactly  arranged,  to  divide 
the  largest  sum  amongest  the  smallest  number. 

In  the  Executive  department,  every  successive  incumbent 
has  entered  the  office  with  protestations  of  regard  for  the 
Constitution,  and  a  settled  determination  to  confine  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  its  legitimate  action.  But  the  conclusions  of 
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reason  and  reflection  have  regularly  yielded  to  the  seductive 
influence  of  power,  or  the  persuasions  of  interested  advisers. 
One  by  oherney  have  approached  the  enchanted  spring,  and 
the  parasites  of  executive  patronage  have  soon  been  able  to 
exclaim  that  “Saul,  also,  was  among  the  prophets” — con¬ 
victions  subsided  into  doubts,  and  doubts  in  the  Constitution 
have  been  gradually,  but  certainly,  surrendered  (in  the 
approved  language  of  Presidential  palinode)  to  repeated 
expressions  of  popular  opinion. 

It  is  time  the  friends  of  Reform  had. one  short  season  of 
hope.  In  the  stern  integrity,  habitual  disregard  of  conse¬ 
quences  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  and  indifference  to  power, 
which  was  supnosed  to  characterize  the  retired  citizen  of 
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Tennessee,  the  disciples  of  Jefferson  thought  they  recog¬ 
nized  an  able  champion  of  the  true  faith — worthy  shoulders 
for  the  mantle  of  the  prophet — a  fearless  patriot,  who  would 
restore  the  government  to  its  primitive  simplicity,  and  drive 
from  contact  with  the  Constitution  those  vampyres,  who 
were  destroying  its  vitals. 

How  have  these  hopes  been  realized  ?  Has  the  ray  which 
gladdened  the  heart  of  the  patriot,  proved  the  morning  star 
announcing  the  approach  of  light,  or  the  lurid  gleam  which 
precedes  the  blackness  of  the  tempest  ?  F riends  of  F reedom ! 
has  the  career  of  the  present  administration  afforded  any 
proof  that  power  ought  not  always  to  be  watched  ?  That 
too  much  confidence  is  not  the  besetting  sin  of  the  people  ? 
Have  we  been  taught  by  it  that  this  our  festal  day  should  be 
passed  in  chanting  Paeans  to  our  rulers,  in  offering  willing 
incense  at  the  shrine  of  power,  in  uniting  with  the  band  of 
faithful  followers,  who  were  engaged  in  glorifying  the  old 
Roman?  No,  fellow-citizens, — -when  we  have  ceased  to  be 
men,  we  may  consent  thus  to  celebrate  our  festival.  The 
rejoicings  of  freemen  are  for  liberty  preserved — their  glory, 
is  to  denounce  the  bold  usurper,  who  assumes  her  name  only 
to  profane  her  sanctity. 
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May  not  die  early  friends  of  General  Jackson  well  ask 
what  promise  has  he  not  falsified  ?  What  hope  has  he  not 
decei  ved  ?  What  principles  has  he  not  betrayed  ? 

The  veto  of  the  Maysville  road  was  to  check  the  wasteful 
expenditure  in  internal  improvement,  and  the  welkin  rang 
with  praises  of  his  firmness.  He  has  since  sanctioned  more 
lavish  appropriations  for  these  dangerous  and  unauthorized 
purposes  than  any  preceding  administration  had  ventured 
to  suggest. 

A  judicious  revision  of  the  tariff  too,  was  to  claim  his 
earliest  attention.  His  was  to  be  the  delightful  work  of 
peace — to  conciliate  the  South — especially  to  tranquillize 
the  discontents  in  his  native  and  beloved  State,  and  restore 
harmony  to  the  Union. 

And  how  was  this  effected  ?  He  lightened  our  burdens 
by  increasing  them  four-fold.  He  required  the  tale  of  brick 
and  took  away  the  straw — and  when  his  paternal  efforts  had 
provoked  his  childred  to  resistance,  he  had  a  never  failing 
specific  in  the  hands  of  Andrew  Jackson.  The  myrmi¬ 
dons  of  the  West  were  to  be  the  ministers  of  his  tenderness. 
He  would  have  made  a  solitude  in  our  borders,  and  called 
it  peace. 

'  Happily,  fellow-citizens,  the  stability  of  our  institutions 
depends  neither  on  the  virtue,  nor  the  worthlessness  of  any 
individual — A  government  which  did,  could  not  be  preserv¬ 
ed,  and  would  not  be  worth  preserving. 

When  the  crisis,  at  length,  arrived  when  all  hope  of 
redress,  or  even  forbearance  had  fled,  the  government  was 
saved  by  its  own  inherent  excellence.  The  mad  career  of 
injustice,  usurpation  and  folly,  cheered  on  by  the  plaudits  of 
avarice,  and  sustained  by  the  insolence  of  power,  was  sud¬ 
denly  checked  by  the  bold  action  of  a  single  State.  Yes, 
fellow-citizens,  disguise  it  as  they  may,  the  great  conser¬ 
vative  principle  of  the  Confederacy,  not  only  saved  the 
fields  of  the  South  from  desolation,  and  their  property  from 
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destruction,  but  the  institutions  of  the  country  from  ruin. 
The  cause  of  free  principles  was  at  its  last  gasp.  The  tariff 
of  1832,  bearing  every  feature  of  those  previous  laws,  which 
had  all  the  attributes  of  a  tyranny  the  most  odious,  which 
already  threatened  to  reduce  the  States  South  of  Mason  and 
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Dixon’s  line,  to  worse  than  colonial  vassalage — this  act, 
passed  in  contempt  of  entreaty,  in  defiance  of  remonstrance, 
had  received  the  approval  of  the  President.  The  time  had 
arrived  for  testing  the  practical  virtue  of  State  interposition. 
South-Carolina  was  placed  on  her  Sovereignty.  The  people 
of  the  State  in  Convention  assembled,  pronounced  the  Act 
of  Congress  to  be  null,  void,  and  no  law;  arid  the  citizens 
were  absolved  from  obedience  to  the  unconstitutional  ag¬ 
gression. 

The  Ordinance  of  Nullification  brought  the  government, 
to  a  pause.  .  It  compelled  them  to  release  their  grasp.  It 
was  no  triumph  of  the  State  of  South-Carolina  over  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  That  was  a  triumph, 
which,  this  cherished  Sister  of  a  proud  Confederacy  would 
have  deprecated,  not  desired.  Her’s  was  the  victory  of 
right  over  might,  principle  over  passion,  reason  and  justice 
over  oppression  and  wrong.  The  war  of  1812,  glorious  as 
it  was,  produced  no  formal  abandonment  of  the  right  of 
search,  but  it  effectually  prevented  the  exercise  of  the  right. 
Governments  desist  from  wrong,  but  they  rarely  acknow¬ 
ledge  error.  The  tariff  of  protection  was  not  repealed,  but 
the  obnoxious  principle  was  substantially  given  up.  If  good 
faith  be  preserved,  the  System  will  be  abandoned,  and  if  it 
be  not,  the  example  of  South-Carolina  has  taught  the  States 
how  to  resist,  if  it  has  failed  to  teach  the  government  the 
value  of  discretion. 

It  has  been  asked,  and  sometimes  tauntingly,  fellow-citi¬ 
zens,  what  would  the  State  have  done  if  the  government 
had  persisted  ?  What  would  have  been  her  fate  if,  instead 
of  the  Compromise  Bill,  they  had  sent  their  legions  amongst 
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us,  and  opened  their  batteries  on  our  city  ?  Not  the  men, 
but  the  mothers  and  the  daughters  of  Carolina  had  already 
given  the  answer — “  Let  them  come.”  The  spirit  of  a 
Motte  yet  lingers  amongst  us.  Honour  is  still  dearer  than 
life — and  a  son,  or  a  husband,  is  well  spared  who  falls  in 
the  defence  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  country.  But 
our  fears  are  ever  bad  counsellors.  These  are  questions, 
which  the  injured  should  never  ask.  The  gods  favour  those 
who  are  true  to  themselves.  South -Carolina  entered  the 
contest  single  handed  and  alone — no  voice  from  abroad  to 
encourage — much  division  at  home.  She  seemed  the  for¬ 
lorn  hope  of  freedom,  but  armed  in  the  justice  of  her  cause, 
undismayed  by  numbers,  she  kept  her  onward  course.  Who 
has  forgotten  the  last  admonition  pronounced  on  this  very 
spot,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  her  trial.  “Let  us  do  our  duty, 
and  leave  the  consequences  to  God.”  Success  crowned  her 
efforts ;  and,  instead  of  mourning  over  the  effects  of  defeat, 
Carolina,  is  now  engaged  in  estimating  the  blessings  of 
victory. 

And,  fellow-citizens,  what  advantages  have  already  re¬ 
sulted  from  this  glorious  controversy  ?  It  has  been  said  that 
some  convulsion  was  necessary,  every  twenty  years;  and 
that  the  soil  which  supports  the  tree  of  liberty,  has  ever 
been  moistened  by  the  blood  of  her  sons.  If  the  late  con¬ 
test  with  the  General  government  had  cost  much  more,  the 
consequences  would  have  been  cheaply  bought.  The  peo¬ 
ple  had  forgotten  their  own  dignity,  and  the  States  had  al¬ 
most  ceased,  even  to  talk  of  their  lost  rights.  The  spirit  of 
Jacksonism  had  overspread  the  land.  The  action  of  South- 
Carolina  has  cleared  the  atmosphere.  The  spell  of  man- 
worship  is  broken.  The  indignant  denunciation  of  the 
Proclamation — the  stern  defiance  of  the  Force  Bill,  roused 
the  States  from  their  lethargy — the  alarm  was  given — al¬ 
ready  has  Virginia  rallied  in  support  of  the  principles  of  ’98, 
and  all  are  hastening  to  the  rescue  of  the  Constitution.  Two 
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^ears  ago  to  arraign  the  acts  of  the  President,  was  almost 
treason  against  the  State,  and  the  bludgeon  or  the  blunder¬ 
buss  were  made  to  anticipate  the  sentence  of  the  law. 
Tunes  are  changed — prerogative  no  longer  stalks  uncon¬ 
trolled  over  the  capitol — the  spirit  of  resistance  has  found 
its  way,  even  to  the  Senate-house,  and  a  noble  phalanx  is 
there  seen  fearlessly  “bearding  the  lion  in  his  den — the 
monarch  in  his  hall.” 

The  utter  disregard  of  any  fixed  principle,  which  has 
characterized  the  administration  of  Gen.  Jackson,  is  strong1* 
ly  manifested  in  his  war  against  the  Bank.  His  opposition 
was  supposed  to  originate  in  scruples,  as  to  the  constitution¬ 
ality  of  the  institution,  scruples  always  entertained  by  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  community,  and  never  abandoned  by 
the  advocates  of  strict  construction.  The  experience  of 
many  years  had  proved  the  usefulness  of  the  Bank,  and  the 
concurrence  of  successive  legislatures,  in  granting  the  char¬ 
ter,  testified  to  its  expediency ;  but  it  was  believed,  that  the’ 
fiscal  operations  of  the  government  could  be  conducted  with¬ 
out  the  agency  of  a  Bank,  and  it  could  never  be  conceded 
that  the  Constitution  should  be  sacrificed  to  mere  expediency i 
The  President  has  surrendered  to  the  Bank,  the  strong 
ground  of  opposition.  He  has  abandoned  his  friends  in  the 
only  position,  winch  they  would  permit  themselves  to  main¬ 
tain  ;  and  disdaining  a  support,  derived  only  from  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  the  laws,  he  would  cany  on  the  war  of  exter¬ 
mination,  with  no  other  weapons  than  those,  ministered  by 
vengeance  and  hate.  The  President  substantially  admits, 
that  a  Bank  is  not  only  necessary  and  proper,  but  indispen¬ 
sable,  for  the  successful  management  of  the  fiscal  affairs  of 
the  government,  and  thus  concedes  to  Congress,  as  conser¬ 
vators  and  distributors  of  the  public  treasury,  the  incidental 
power  to  establish  a  Bank. 

But  the  unpardonable  sin  of  the  institution,  was  want  of 
subserviency  to  the  executive  will.  It  is  true,  the  President 
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is  sworn  to  see  that  the  laws  are  executed.  Some  three 
years  since,  the  disorganizes  of  the  South,  learned  this  from 
authority.  But  the  Bank  might  have  been  as  rotten  as  the 
Post-Office — bankrupt  for  mil] ions- — squandering  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  money  in  bribery  and  corruption,  wherever  its  baleful 
influence  extended.  All  would  have  been  well — and  the 
annual  message  would  have  briefly  notified  Congress,  that 
under  such  management  the  Bank  was  safe.  Those,  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  charge  of  the  institution,  dared  to  suppose 
that  it  was  not  intended  as  an  engine  of  State,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  so  used.  This  is  the  head  and  front  of  their 
offending.  For  this  the  President  has  proclaimed  their  in¬ 
solvency  in  advance,  has  violated  the  faith  of  the  country, 
and  trampled  on  the  Constitution  by  the  arbitrary  removal 
of  the  deposites,  and  now  seeks  to  complete,  the  work  of 
ruthless  persecution,  by  dragging,  as  culprits,  to  the  bar  of  a 
drilled  tribunal,  free  and  honourable  citizens,  guilty  of  no 
crime,  but  the  fearless  assertion  of  their  chartered  rights. 

Fellow-citizens  of  the  Whig  Association!  Once  more  we 
are  assembled  under  the  flag  of  the  Palmetto,  and  none  re¬ 
joice  more  heartily  that  it  still  floats  in  the  breeze,  side  by 
side,  with  the  noble  colours  of  the  Federal  Eagle.  Our 
Society  was  formed  not  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  Gene¬ 
ral  government,  but  to  presesve  the  rights  of  the  States ;  to 
ensure  perpetuity  to  the  Union,  by  keeping  each  department 
of  the  Confederacy  within  its  appropriate  sphere.  A  feeble 
effort  has  been  made  by  the  “worshippers  of  the  powers 
that  be’’  to  discredit  the  name  which  distinguishes  your 
Association.  Who  has  cause  to  blush  for  the  origin  or  his¬ 
tory  of  the  name  of  Whig  ?  F rom  the  time  of  the  Stuarts 
till  the  present  day,  it  has  been  the  proud  surname  of  the 
sons  of  Liberty.  Their  golden  maxim  is,  that  resistance  to 
tyranny  is  obedience  to  God.  In  the  language  of  history, 
“the  Whigs  are  those,  who  are  friendly  to  the  Constitution 
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*  of  the  government  as  by  law  established.  They  have  a 
‘  natural  jealousy  of  power,  and  an  eye  steadily  fixed  on 
‘  those  who  exercise  it.”  Their  opponents  (by  whatever 
name  designated)  have  always  been  the  advocates  of  prero¬ 
gative,  friends  of  a  strong  government,  and  apologists  of 
those,  who  abuse  power. 

But  is  it  in  America,  that  the  name  of  Whig  is  a  term  of 
reproach?  Whose  bones  whitened  the  planes  of  Lexington 
and  Guilford  ?  Whose  blood  stained  the  streams  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  and  Brandywine  ?  Is  it  in  Carolina,  where  Whig 
valour  spread  terror  and  dismay  at  King’s  Mountain  and 
Eutaw;  and  Whig  loyalty  at  Ninety-Six  and  Camden,  res¬ 
cued  the  defenceless  from  the  butcher  knife  and  battle  axe  ? 
Shades  of  Marion  and  Morgan,  of  Washington  and  Sum¬ 
ter  !  hear  it  not,  that  in  the  land  sanctified  as  your  burial 
place,  the  name  of  Whig  has  found  revilers. 

Fellow-citizens,  the  Whigs  have  always  held  that  Sov- 
reignty  by  whomsoever  exercised,  originated  from  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  in  the  people  constantly  and  unalterably  resides. 
Such  are  the  articles  of  our  faith ;  and  we  should  never  give 
“sleep  to  our  eyes  nor  slumber  to  our  e}relids,”  till  these 
sacred  principles  are  recognized  and  proclaimed  by  all  those, 
who  are  clad  with  the  authority  of  the  people,  and  appoint¬ 
ed  to  speak  their  will. 

When  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  South-Carolina 
was  adopted,  fellow-citizens,  no  one  doubted  that  the  allegi¬ 
ance  of  the  citizen  was  due  to  the  plople  of  the  State — and 
the  people,  in  forming  the  Constitution,  required  from  their 
functionaries  only  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the  two  govern¬ 
ments,  which  they  found  it  expedient  to  establish.  Allegi¬ 
ance  was  regarded  more  as  an  affair  of  the  heart.  It  was 
never  supposed  by  the  F athers  of  the  Revolution,  who  had 
spent  their  best  days  and  dearest  blood  in  the  practical 
assertion  of  the  right  of  the  people,  to  “  abolish  old  govern- 


Clients  and  form  new,”  that  the  supremacy  of  the  people 
would  ever  be  questioned,  and  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
State,  or  a  definition  of  treason  against  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  would  have  been  treated  as  an  impeachment  of 
the  loyalty  of  the  citizen. 

What  has  compelled  the  State  to  demand  from  her 
officers  an  avowal  of  that  which  all  acknowledge,  as  the 
proudest  emotion  of  the  patriot’s  heart.  Was  not  the  silence 
of  the  Constitution  construed  into  a  relinquishment  of  the 
Sovereignty  of  the  State  ?  In  the  late  contest  with  the  Ge¬ 
neral  government,  were  not  our  adopted  citizens  carefully 
taught,  and  in  every  language  too,  except  the  language  of 
fair  interpretation,  that  as  no  oath  had  been  taken  of  fidelity 
to  the  State,  allegiance  was  only  due  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States?  That  South-Carolina,  who  had  received 
him  in  her  territory,  of  whom  his  lands  were  held  as  of  the 
paramount  authority ;  who  has  formed  for  his  protection  a 
local  and  general  government- — that  this  South-Carolina 
was  a  mere  Corporation,  possessing  not  an  attribute  of 
sovereignty ;  an  appendage  of  the  government  created  by 
herself,  and  having  no  claim  to  fidelity  or  allegiance  from 
an  adopten  citizen  ?  At  this  time,  with  danger  abroad  and 
dissention  at  home,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by 
his  Proclamation,  called  on  his  faithful  adherents  to  sustain 
the  arm  of  Government,  and  warned  the  good  people  of 
South-Carolina  against  the  delusions  of  their  leaders.  The 
force  Bill  was  passed,  and  the  State  was  not  only  menaced 
with  military  subjugation,  but  “  the  action  was  suited  to  the 
word.”  The  armed  fleets  of  the  Government  darkened 
our  waters,  and  her  troops  were  concentrated  an  our  boi> 
ders.  The  storm,  it  is  true,  did  not  break  over  us.  But  is 
it  wonderful  that  the  State  should  be  admonished  by  this 
crisis  in  her  history  ?  And  that  she  has  been  taught  the  ab¬ 
solute  necessity  of  confiding  her  military  authority  to  those 
only  who  recognize  her  Sovereignty ?  Phaf  whew  the  passage 


of  arms  does  come  between  the  State  of  South-Carolina  and 
any  other  power,  she  can  recognize  no  divided  allegiance — 
the  .flag  of  the  Palmetto  is  the  only  standard  under  which 
her  sons  can  rally,  and  under  her  auspices  move  on  to  fields 
of  victory,  or  gloriously  perish  in  vindication  of  her  cause. 

But,  what  is  the  oath  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  f 
In  foim,  the  scruples  of  the  most  tender  conscience,  have 
been  studiously  regarded.  It  is  required,  “to  be  faithful^ 
and  true  allegiance  bear  to  the  State  of  South-Carolina.” 
If,  in  the  opinion  of  any,  obedience  to  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  be  a  part  of  his  allegiance,  the 
homage  of  his  heart  need  not  be  offended  by  the  oath  to  be 
taken.  Fidelity  to  the  State  cannot  be  without  obedience  to 
the  government,  which  she  has  created.  But  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  that  government  may  exceed  their  authority,  vio¬ 
late  their  trusts,  and  trample  on  the  Constitution.  Under 
the  forms  of  law,  but  without  the  sanction  of  their  charter, 
the  vital  interests  of  the  State  may  be  assailed.  It  may  be¬ 
come,  as  it  has  been,  her  solemn  duty  to  proclaim  the  abuse 
and  repel  the  aggression.  Her  decision  is  final — her  claim 
paramount.  At  such  a  crisis,  there  may  be  those  of  her 
citizens,  whose  allegiance  to  the  F ederal  government  requires 
the  belief  that  a  Federal  Judiciary  can  do  no  wrong.  In 
such  hands  the  interests  of  the  State  would  be  badly  secured, 
her  dignity  inadequately  maintained— allegiance  to  the 
State  demands  resistance  to  the  usurpation — exacts  obedi¬ 
ence  to  her  voice — -all  her  authorities  should  know  their  du¬ 
ties  and  be  ready  to  discharge  them.  It  concerns  the  safety 
of  the  Republic,  that  the  oath  should  be  taken. 

And  now,  fellow-citizens,  let  us  be  of  good  cheer.  The 
work  of.  reform  goes  bravely  on.  Whig  Associations,  com¬ 
menced  in  Carolina,  are  rising  up  in  every  quarter.  Every 
mail  bears  intelligence  of  some  new  triumph.  The  knell  of 
arbitrary  rule  is  already  sounded.  The  fetters  of  party  are 
t>rpken,  and  reason  yesurqes  its  mastery.  The  right  of  State 
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interposition,  in  some  shape  or  other,  is  recognized  as  the  only 
safeguard  of  the  Confederacy — the  duty  of  State  resistance, 
the  only  effectual  barrier  against  Executive  violence.  The 
reviled  doctrines  of  Carolina  will  yet  become  the  political  text 
book  of  the  Union,  and  the  name  of  the  Carolina  Brutus 
will  occupy,  in  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen,  a  place  not  less 
distinguished  than  the  great  Apostle  of  Constitutional 
Liberty  Himself! 


